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ABSTRACT 



In this presentation^ the\autho 
assumptions' about librjary/ihf ormation sciences 
his /argument that library/information education 
effective^ apd ^erha{)s even to survive^ will 'ha 
goalsy tc^tent and context, Th^ three general a 
Jv^ 1 1 YLjojRT^f/i n-Frirma t-i nn currx'cula are inf oritia tidn ; 
' technology.. A fou^j^th area 'which overlaps all| th 

Before .atteqj^pting to- design a more pertinent cu 
i . characteri&tifcs of these/areas in libn'ary/irif or 
be understood: (1) libraries. have traditionally 
^. with the information base — gathering, ' collectin 
libraries have concerned themselves with only a 
— • / totality of in^orm'ation, 13) the concetn'with p 
relati^vely recent^ and npt v'ery successful, and 
techndlogy has always been important in librari 
tp the nfext levels — media, com^puters and* teleco 
the interface among these three areas ,that'.curr 
^ dev^oped. Suggested courses and scopes of each 
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CURRICULUM DESIGN FOR LIBRARY AND INFORMATION ^SCIENCE . 

^ Robert .S. Taylor 

Let. me 'Start this p^f by stating some basic assjamp 
tions of my own'- bas^d principally on observation, ex- 
perience, and prejudice - a-c0ndition which, ^ I. guess, 
approachejs wisdom. From these assumptions I hope ' to 

e ■ [ 

§iiow. that library/information education, in order to be 

- . ■ ■ ■ .' ^ • . « 

effective, indeed possilily to survive, will have ' to 

change - its focus, its goals, its 'content, and its 

^- '« , t» 

.■ , • , ^ ■ 

context. ' 

4 • 

My first assumption says that there is a broader 
geography ' of interests within which libraries and lib- 
rary science are'but a small corner and that we neg- 
leqt this larger context at our peril These other in-^ 
terests bear a whole spectrum of labels: information 
science, instructional technology, communications, com- 
puter science, management, media, telecommunications, ' 
polacy research,, etc , etc. Librarians have cut them- 
selve'^ off from this larger more dynamic world, because 
'of their excessive concern with^the "how" rather - than' 
the "v/hy" or the "what"*. And library educ^^tibn has re- 
flected this isolation, has allowed library educators * 
tp di'g little holes of meaningless trivia, whrch gives 
us the illusion of significance and cuts us off from 



the brooming, changing world outside. The poi^nt I 
wish to make here, . however , is that there is |i spec- 
trum of concerns, ranging at one end with informa- 
tion services (suph as, but not exclusively libra- 
ries) through information et^gineeying, to iriforma- 
tion sciences. I will return to these a little 'la- 
ter and attempt to give some flesh to the bones. 

'I 0 * m ' * . . 

The important point is that they are all part of 
one ;bodyo Abpve all, I think we d<d our. students a 
'disservice if we let them think ti^ only place they / 
can work and make a significant contribution is in 

a buil.dirxcj*' called a library^ ^ 

• ' ' ' ■ \ ■. • . • * ■ 

• / >My second assumption is rela;bed to the first 
and it concerns the change in the cultural , context 
withi^n which we exl^t and vcork. Libraries and 
other information an^ coraraajnication-oriented i^sti- 
tution^ .grew atlti ^matured in an educational culture 
that ^was information-'poor and experience-rich.. Our , 
thinking arid our planning are based On the »assump- 
tions of that cultural context. These are no longed 
■ vali'd. We are now an information-rich and experience 

i. - ■ . .. « . ^ . O 

' p(|or culture. V This change has some profound im^lica- 
i^i^ns for' professional educati on in the information 



and corconunication-oriented 'ifields, ; and for the informal 

tiofi systems and insti^tutions -;that serve society. In ' ^ 

writing about 'the charjj^es -necessary i?!^ educatignal ins-^ 

t 

'titutions/" James S", Col^airnah states:' . 

r ' V - : ' . • 

Schools as the^ how exist' were designed 
f^Of^n information-poor society V. in ^ ^ . 
* pa^^t to give a child vicarious ex:perience 

through books and -"""contact with 'a teacher, , ' 
. Obvioiisl^y that function .is altered radi- - 
.cally by television, radio, and other . / 
media outsidie the school, • .thus, two as- 
. » • pects of the, communication structure* 'of 
. information-rich open, societies are des- 
troying two classicai functions of thie 
/ school. Information richness removes 

the function of the school in ^ extending . 
the chil,d's horizons tjprdugh vicarious 
\ experien<S!£t ; arid ^information pluralism 

removes from the schdol the function of* 
shaping the child's values through selec- ' 
. .'tivity, ; (1) . ./ , 

In speaking^ of the rediredtion of goals of^ the new" 

'. ' * . ■ 

and -developing schools, Coleman fur-ther points out: 

One of these^ goals must be the develop- 
. ment of stra'tegies .f or coping with an 
information-rich and institutionally 
complex society, ' (2) ^ . 

- ■ '■ 

- This sounds ^familiar and indeed it is,- for the idea 

of information overl<^ad keeps cropping up in our own 

rhetoric; and has for. f out hundred years « However, the 

problems we must deal with are far larger, for they have 

to do wi.th the structure of total social c6miminication 



r 



and information systems*. ' 



The fact' of irif prmation-r'ichnessV has at least . 
two consequences, ^he first is tl|6t^t alters both 
the coritext within whifch information" services exists 

and the assumptions aod needs of liheir ^clientele, 

« -J *^ 

For ^xample^ traditional information processing ins - 

' y ■ * ' 

titutions/ such as li^braries', iiave remained", almost 
statid in the-jpercent of patrons served within any 
.particular •community. At the same time,, many new 
types of disseminatipn s]^stems have grown up: the' 
papetback'book, th<e 'computer network, ..the teiepJhone 
as ubiquitous instrumeiit, the technicial report cen- 
if^s, clo'sed and open circuit tele visL^ii, audio and 
vid^^cassettes as personal and reusable storage 

ins trumeints/. and so on. Consequently the traditional 

(I ■ 

forms and institutions have come to occupy a smaller 

. ' » " \ ^ 

and smaller part of the * communication^ spectrum. 

iTiis txend will continue. As a result we have ins- 
titutional .and media variety, but an incroasirjg rate 
of' system obsolescence. and non-adaptation. 

; ■ ■ * ■ ' ■ . 

•\ A second consequenrce of an in forma tion-rijbh q]li1- 



ture^is that we-^have not deveioped filtering mecha- • 
nisms of sufficient power. We are not yet truly aware 
pf the faict that we as individuals have a fixed amount 
of x^tt^tiDn but a rapidly increasing amount 'of infor- 
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ma.tion input. This problem - sometimes called "future . 
•shock'* - is apparent throughout our culture from the 
scientific researcher to the ghetto dweller, from the 

* decision-malcer • to the facilitvatdr of developmental"^ ' 

„ ' • , • 

change. As Herbeatt Simon has pointed, out: 

' To be^an attention cohs^erver for an' 
. r organization, an information, proces- 

sing system (IPS) must be an infor- " * 
mation condenser. ItNts conventional 
to begin designing an IPS by conside- 
\ ■ rin<^ the information it will supply : 
. .In an information-rich world, however, 
J this is doing things backwards . The 

crucial g;aestion /is how much inforrma- **. 
• ' t'ion it- wgLll^ allow .to be withheld from 
the attention of other pSrts of the ^ 
system, (3) \ / 

\ We tend now to solve problems 6^ this ty|)e by. add- 

ing mdte information processors instead of redesigning . 

systems or asking the^basic questioj^s: That is v/e add 

* more books^ ^compile- bigger bibli^ographies; or add more^ 
disc packs to our cpmputer.. 'T^jls is no longer a solu- 



tion, for it merely vincreases/ the rate of overload 
for the user. ^ / . 

■A third assumption, has to do with the explosion of 
\ information, comfaunlcation, and ^media technologies. 
♦Institutions based on . traditional technologies, such as 
print, have had, a tendency to freeze, with the conse- 
quence that, ^ough ithey. may become higl^ly efficient, .= 
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' i * " 

they are unable to adapt to the impact of the newer 
media and their technologies. Newer 'media, for ex- 
ample, are int^grat^d (if that is the r;ight word) 
as 'additions on the older system, witJiout reali2:ing. 
thai: theii' dynamic . style will demand a different 
type of dissemination system. But these newer media 
carry their own dynamic and th^r m^e presence will- 
alter the systems to which they have been attached, 

for, as E.G, Mesthene^ points but, "a^doptihg new , 

' ■ * , . 

^neans in order to 'better jaccomp^lish old ends very 

often results in the substitution of new ends for 

I '* ■ ' ^ 

bid ones," (4) . However, this, is adapjiation by 
accident and not, as_ we need, a - conscious attempt* 
to und^stand (at least partially) the xmpact of 
newer media arid /to- design for ^^)j^ir. rational deve- 
lopmenet and exploitation. 

. ' ' ' ■ ' ./ 

We must have', • and, as educators we must trans- ^ 
•^mit, aofar better knowledge than we, presently/ have 
of the relationship of print, of sound, of /image. 
We must develop integrated systems that can. frwit- 
fully amalgamate^ all media, understandings the^ place 
and power of each withiri the context of all. More 
than anything we nee<S-a sense of prodei^s; and this 



is most difficult, for what we know^^as benchmaorks 'tn . 

V , • . . . . . , \ / 

•th^' landscape can no longer be regarded -as faMliar : 

and 'authenticated .t<5uchstones. , - ^ ^ • . 

-,*.♦' . ' . • ■ , . - ' * • ' *■ . 

- • • • . ' • *. • 

. , 4 t 

& ■ . , • » 

.A fputth assumption affecting professional . educap 

7 . I / ' ■ ■ ■ . y ' V ' • 

tioi> in>the' information field results front the incr-^a- 
sing change in education itself. Educational opportu-. 
niti^- will explode horizontally in space/^ affording 
many alternatives ^> to the ' fixed .physical plant- of ^^-^ ' 
single institution". What will_be the role of libraries; 
and' information systems in this context? Education 
will no longer be the monopoly of i:^e/youh(5. ^ Persons - 
of all ages will pass in ^and ^out of the educati6nal / 
system throughout their lifetimes. What kinds of in- 
formation-based institutions and networks are necessary 
to support such educational functions and disper.sals? 
As Marvin Adelson has pointed out in his • superb essay; 
on education in the Conference Board report Information 

Technology ; • . " , - ^ 

There is evidence .of a changing empha'- ■ 
• sis in education from cc5imnunication of 

.knowleidge to utilization of knowledge - 
emphasis on "learning to- think" on . 
analysis, on problem-solving , on in- 
quiry. But the .above arguments suggest' \ 
a different, equally drastic shift, 
towards emphasis on developing the abi - 
^ lity'to create^ one's own knowledge ^ ■ • ^ 

\ase . The most "raleyant" education ^ 
iis.that which leads to' the confidence •> 



' that individuals or communities can .orga- 
nize/ conttol, and use" their ovm 'knowledge 
bases ./ * ' , . - • 

^ThL's implies^a deqentralization' of con- 
trol of knowledge bases and. m^^ster pat- 
terns - not separatism, 'but \what may be 



' called pi 
Is "this, profession ? 



aralism-in^community. (5) 
prepared to explore the implica- 



tions of such a tr^hd^ for informatioh systems? 

Let me brief ly ^restate these points, because 
I think they have something to say' about how we de- 
velop curricula. ,/ 

- Ihe library and the profession .of lib- 
rari^nship^ is part of a larger geography 
of iflfeerests with which we must be con- 
corned. . • \ ■ - ^ ^ 

" ' ' \ - Our information systems and services 
have been designed for an information;- 

cv poor Culture. Today the assumptiorj^ of 

that culture are no longer vg^lid, at - 
least in-this country. 

- Our information systems have been con- 
* , cerned with the supply Vather . than with 

" the ' filtering of information, with the 
: consequence that we *have developed a new 

forifi ,p.f • pollutioQ- - information glut* 

- Ive -need ' to develop systems "Ehat can 
fruitfully amalgamate ari\ media - .print, . 
sound, • image - understai ding the place 
and powei: of each within l^he context bf 
all. ... 

- Changes iri the ediidational processes in 
this county during the ne^t two decades 
will have profound, implications for the 
design of information systeAis, ' 



With the 3e as fcontext, let me sketch some ideas* 

\ ' H ' • — ' * ' ' ' > 

for curriculum development. Figure ,1 (6), a Venn dia 

gram,_:basically ^hoys. three gerieraT subjects of con- 
cern - information, peo»pl e,,^^ and technology . TTiere is 
a fourth area whicW overlays all of them: research. 
The following comments are pertinent to| this sketch. 

1, Libraries have traditionally b^qen con- 
cerned only*wit\i the information .^a^ - . " - ^ 

■ . \ * . . \ ■ . ■ ! 

. ' that is, with the gathering, .collecting, • 



prganizing^o^ the^ artifacts of information. 

2. As- it turns out\, libraries have, been con- 

Corned with only a \small -part of :the circl^e 

■ ■. • '\ : ' . 

= of information because they have foCused ; 
their attention only \on the package , ^ a re- 
sult of the acquisitive s,yndrome of the mid- 
dle class culture of tne. past four hundred 
years.' ^ 

• " . ■ ' ■ V ^ 

3. Our concern with. ^peopVle has been relative- 
ly recent, and. net terribly successful because 
the concern has been passive and reactive, 
rather than dynamic, an'd. creative. 'In .fact our 

. conce^l'n hag been principally^ with the .effect 
or -role of . the library on public^. 



We have not asked the more significant 
question - what is the role; of informa- 
tion lin the life of , society? If we be- 
gin to answer that question - and were, 
it in our. power to do so -- would we 
really design whet know now as a library? 

4. Our concern with technology is deep, 
for libraries are in ,f,act the result of 
two of the most significant technologic'^l 
developments in^ hu^pan history : th^\^ inv.en-* . 
tion.of writing and the invention Of prin- ■ 
< tl'hg * . However / it is now time that\ we 
move to- the next level, of technology, de- 
vices and systems ^which can be grouped . 
generally under the rubrics of media, com- 
puters,— and telecommunications. 

■ . • . ■ . .---X • 

5. It is in-^l^e^_inteT-faces among these three, 
concerns -that curricula must be developed. 
'This "is ipt a task to be accomplished: over- ^ 
night; but I Suggest 'that by 19^'6 ^e must, 
for our survival, be a different educational 
venture/ 



In F^igure 2 I sha^ a further breakdown of these 

- / ■ ■ ■ ' 

three^areias. By the way, I don't claim that this 

classification- is the onl^ way of viewing the prob- 
lem. I find it cpnvenient. Yon^,m^y .also.' . But if 
3ome other outline fits your psychological 'ijet, 
that's fine - as lo/ig as' it includes in some wav 
these three basic >^4bject areas.. I not concerried 
with the elegance of cla^sif icatior| here/ but 'rather 

i . * . 

with a pragmatic way to approach ciirriculum Resign., . 
A few comments are pertinent here.* r- 
1. The subjects of formats*, resources and 
organization under tJie general heading^f 
information are rather obvious. I will 
return to- them latet'. The one stranqe 
one IS "Filters", lief erring back to my - 

""^ earlier remarks and the quotation from 

. ■ ■ V 

Herbert Simpn, I think this may Bfe one 

of the most critical areas during the 

, latter part of this century. We, aJnd our - 

students, know very. little about i^ We 

must become interpreters and filters fo^ 

society. We ^must find ways of» develo^injj^ 



self-kssurance, judgment, selectivity, em 
pathy, and impeccable fairness in our stu- 



- , 0 -. 

<: : ■ ■ 

dents. I have ho easy 'solution for' this • 
and I rather guess the most important va- 
riable may be the person in the librarian' 
rather than the librarian in the person. 

2'. Under " People "- I list Environments, Com- 
munication. Channels and Change. Environ- 
ments is the_^. study" of "^contexts - institu- 
tional, communities, disciplinary;,' and what 
I call the transmission of culture. Com - 
munication is the s'tudy of process;.- inter- 
personal, group, societal: how' messages ". 
move at various levels of society^ Chan - - - 
nels is the study of the means by^which 
messages move dn sd'ciety. I have- added a 
possibly curious area called Change ; Be- 
cause I consider the library/inf prmation 
profession at the center of the needed pro- 
cess of change, I believe our students must 
know the effects of innovation, tHe pros- 
pects of ^^.t'ernative systems, and the pro- - ^ 
cesses ,of technological and spcial fore^- 
casting.- ' ' . .^^^ '■ 
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iNFORMATION-v 

Formats 
; • Sources & Resources 

• Levels of Sophistication 
•-Organization v 

• Filters 



PEOPLE 



Environments (contexts) 



• Commun ication- (process ) - 
'•'ChanTrels (community- & individua.i) 

• Change . " 



TECHNOIO-GY -. ^ / ^ 

® Dev ices''^*^ 

• Sy,stems 

* 

• Economics 

• Management 



/ 



FIGURE 2 



3. In the thir^ basic jarea. Technology ^ 
sub-areas are^rather obvious. But I 
think a few ^remarks are relevant. De - 
- vices Include. all the variety of arti- 
facts we use to store information ~ 
books >v video tapes, .computer tapes, . 
microforms, audio-visual formats, etc. 
The area of Systenys is concerned prin- 
ciaally with the formal design and ana- 

lysis of effective combinations of 

. * ■ * ■ 

people, machines and messages, the pri - 
mary purpose of which is the movement 
of tjiose messages ^ We are beginning to 
realize the impprtance of * the third 
area. Economics , in this process. In- 
formation may be thought of a'S 'a public 
good/' possibly as critical as 'matter ' 
and. energy jC^ We must be concerned with 
this, "^for this is truly .what;, we . deal 
witho 'Our eoncern with packages has 
tended^ to obscure, this very important 
element.- the information those packa- 
ged "contain, and its value, relevance, 
'and usefulness in dif ferentvcont^exts * 

■ • ' : ^ 



. We ntust dfevelbp valid models of costs 
and benefits. of information and ,ot ]the 
\ ^^/"""^stitutions aind systems that dissemi-^ . 
'^>^ .nate information. 

As I mentioned earlier^ these general areas 
^ shou'ld be embedded , in a context of research. This 

has generally been lacking in traditional' library 

school curricula. All professionals need to Jcnow- 
. the process .of inquiry, the design, a'nalysis - and 

effeqts of social research - and eitperiments, the*' 
\ standards for definihg- valid- problems and evaluating 

research xe suits, and the limits of knowledge • This 

"means fi.rst-rate courses in statisjtical inference ,.' 

— • • " • , . t ■ ^ 

and probability ; and especially a sense of what sta- 
tiistical analysis can do, and what it- cannot do-j . 
what the effe^Mis of sampling are ;» and Vhat * concl;ii- 

sions can he dr^^^ from quantitative studies . ^ This 

■ ' " ' v" ' • ^ • \. " 

sense I think our students must have .if they are 

" ■ . ■ . * . ^ 

(a) to* utilize and apply, in .any fruitful fashion, , * , 

* ..... . * ■ < ■ 

.rSsea:^ch^^^jj;i^ults fr and. (^) if ^ they ^^^'^N^ 

are to^^duct studies in supj^rt of decision-making. 




rt: me present here very briefly some of the 
courses that pould be included under these general 



rubrics. I must confess that these are limitied, not 
only by time ^and space at thi,s moment, but, mor'a sig- 

nifi-cantly, by 'the stgite of my own thinking and deve- / 

■ ' \ 

lopmeiit. In the first area (see Figure 3) of Infor} 
mat ion ,, beginning courses , i.e^, cataloging, indexing^ 
anc3 resources, can be presented in good part as self- 

' . 0 ■ • 

learning' modules . This we must.rdo. if we are to make 
optimal use/ of the most yaluablT^'* xVsource-we have - 
. thev'tfafiiilt^. , These elements are / basically skills and 

fact presentation. n:iey.can be ^U^ar and tested 

f ^ ■/ 'y^r ' , >V ■ ■ ' . ^ » ' , 

outside the^^'Usual- pattfeYp of the classroom. It is. 



not the process, of teaching that is important^ but - 
rather the. process of learning. It is th^ interpreta- 
tion, use, and role of these, artifacts catalbg card/- 
reference book, index; etc^ -\that are important. Be- 

"^yojDid this beginning base, students should have, the'op- 
o^ortunity - to work On problems of subject analysis and 
theories^of classification, and on questions of auto- , 

, matic syntactic analysis and other areas of ling.uistic 
data.'processingaV Of special imp.ortaince* is^ the subject 
analysis of .visual and ^audio formats,. .1 do not mean/ ' 
this in the conventional sense of providiijig convention- 
al subject labels to '.audio- ual formats, but rather 
in the sense of visual literacy and pattern recognition 



y 
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CO{JRSE TOPICS 
INFORMATION 



V 



Catalog i rig 

Classjfica^ Systems 
Subject A,nalysis 
Classification Theory 
I ndexing & Abstracting 
File Organ izatfo)lN^' 
I n form at Ion Ret rieval, ' 
Linguistic Data Process i-'ng 
Resources ■ 
Disciplinary Me°mo.ries 
Visual-aural Formats ' 



FIGURE 3 



We do not know very much abou£ this yet, but our stu- , 
dents five and ten years frota now must be concernea 
jvi^th it.' In the area, .of resources wc should be con- 
cerned wjlth the sociology of use of formal infbrma^^y 
t ion systems, wit:h di-sciplinary and institutional 
memories,- with Retrieval systems and with the .varieties 
of sefv^'ices that are growing both from the traditional 
library anS from the surrounding- information-rich cul- 
ture. It is here that we should examine alternative 
information system^^ and analyze Jbheir effect on the 
traditional library. - * , ' • 

,- . ' 1 - • 

in'.the second area (ser^ Fi^re ;4)", People , Wfe 
should be concerned that our students' know something 
of the sociology of coxnmunicatL on. and of the institu- 
tions (dibral-ies, industries, public communications, 
community organizations, services), which bound our , 
information context. Our students should have expe- 
riential exposure . to grcup processes4'and^^cision 
making - not studying these as cases but as true ex- 
periences wher^ their 'decisions and acts make a dif- ^ 
f^rence, where they have to deferid them, among their ; 
peers. Here also a. student should become awa?re of 
"the effects of innovation on institutions and their 
processes; This is of critical importance bfe^^use. 
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COURSE TOPICS 




PEOPLE 

Group Dynam ics 
Decision-Making 
Sociology' Of Communication 
Information Counseling , 
^ Modes of I nfof^j,a1ion Use, 

I nformatkon^ Transfer 
^ Communications 'Institutions. 
Human reformation /.Needs > 
Dj'ffusion of Innovation 
Cultural Effects of. Innovation 
Transmission of CulturaT Values^ 



• FIGURE 4 



the library/information prafessionaL must assume a 
significant role in the society of. the last quarter 
of this^^^centiiry, or disappear „ Whether or not those 
• people come out of library , schools will .determine our 
own, future and the future of the profession. In this 
context, our students should also have a social-histo- 
rical sense of the "ways that culture, mores, a;nd pat- 
terns of thought^ are. transmitted in print and non- 
print media. The history of books' is not enough. We 
■ ■ . ^ ■ ■ \ 

must study the effect of the. bdc^^. of printing-^. of te- 
^.-^revision, of computers in past, present and future so- 
cieties. ; ^ ' 

. In -the t^lrd area (see Figure 5) , Technology , our 
--students' should be aware of "all the technologies diat 
/impinge on* the- transfer of inf ormati<^n. Of special im- 
portance at this time is*' computing sciences, specific- 
ally in the processing of non-numeric data. They should 
; have a working knowledge of the varieties o^ ■iprogramming 
languages, their advantages and disadvantages, and of 

computer architecture (as that 'hardware affects system 

■ ... . ' - ■ 

design). Of importance as a part of this technology 
rubric is. the ability to. study and analyze operational 
' systems, to design future systejms, and to isolate and 
. define the cost-s of such ' changes. In an educational 
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con^text, sjtudents should be deeply involved in- ins- 
tructional development and educational system design, 
for it is our* students who will have to" disseminate, 
to provide^ counsel for, ^nd possibly to adjudicate 

the information packages that are developed for edu- 

" ■ . » ■ ■ • 

cation. The whole area of telecommunication^ and in- 
form^ation networks shouici be known by our student's, . 
''together with the legal and poli tic^^^^^oQ^tr'aints on 
their operations. . . 



Having reviewed possible courses here, tl^ere is 
r'undoubted^J.y vfe question in your, mind - as there is in 
mine. Eou do we cram all these courses , ^ills, know 
ledges, and a-:-titudes into a one-year curriculum. ^ 1 
tliink several observations are worth considering.^ 
. i-- la No . single schoc3l can or should coyer 

in depth all of these subjects.: We will - 
have 'to specialize among the varioujs 
. schools, -without losing our gerie^ca^list 

baseo Jn law, for example, if one wants . 

, . • . ft 

\. to. study international law he goes to 

■- ■ . . ''. ■ ' 

. one 1-aw "school ;■ i-f communications"^ law^^ ' 

he goes to another school; and so. oh. . \ 

He still, however^ .gets the basic study 
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of law in al]/)schools. We need to 
defih'6 our core. have attempted^ 
to do it '.here. • * 

2. We may have to think in terms of 

. . . ■ * ** • 

more than one year 30-36 credit s 

hours. 'This is honestly a* matter ' 

•■ ' ... , ' 

that worries me, for it means a 
fundamental redefinition of the 
profession. It, however, must be-r .. 
come one of our major concerns oyer, 

the next decade. This implies by 

- ; ■/ 

'the way that tDadli tibnal areas of • 

*-■ ■■ ' \t . ■ 

librariariship could be left in the* 

hands of para-pirofessiorials. 

* ■ ' - - ■ I-* ■ 

3,."; We 'need td recruit a different . 

kind 'o£ student into the profession 

^Instead of letting students be self 

selected, because tdie^J^ think vthis 

profession, a' pl49e where theyVcan , 

hidip from participatipn and^deci 

sion making, we should drasticall 

change our ^ admissions standards and 
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our recruiting procedures • We should 
be looking for students who are both 
numerate 'and literate, who already 
have a background in dompuuars and ^ 
in research methods y We need people 
.wl;io are bright, self-assured, articu- 
late, and tolerant of ambiguity. They 
are graduating from undergraduate, 
schools, but are'ridfe co^^ library - 

school. We need to ask why, for we 

, •' ' ' t • • 

have the potential . of . being the most 

exciting and challenging profession.^ 

As Da vid Riesmkn has pointed out the 

fastest way to change a profession is 

to change the kind of student who comes 

into it. We rleed to make that. change 

• soon. " 

4', In considering the •development- c3f 
curricula, every institution ,must'make ;; 
a decision on its own genial objec- 
tives: reseairch, development, or^ opera- 
tions. That is to say, what are the - 
'capabilities its graduates will. 'have? 
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WJjat kinds of concerns'^ill they 
have? Will they work in libraries 
or similar kinds of institutional 
information centers? V7ill they work 
in a larger social context as infor- 
mation counsellors and brokers? Or - 
will, they be concerned principally 

' with the solution to syst.em or' re- 
search problems? If we wish to put- 
these 'in the context of .general pro- 

• fessional thinking, we can categorize 

these as information science, infor- 
^ f 

— mation' engineering, information ser- 
vices. There lias Been some degrada- 
tion in the: connotativevuse of these 
categories m the literature. Th^s 
paper, however, intea^prets these ca- 

. . ■ ■ I. 

^ tegories strictly. 

Information science is concerned with 
the education of persons who will un^ 
dertake fundamental investigations 
directed toward the phenomena of mes- 
sage generation, storage^ organization. 
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Structure, filters, and trans- 
fer;^ It is important to under- 
stand that this research is not 
necessarily addressed to any par- 
ticular library or information 
sy^s;fe^ problem u Its objective is ' 
to explicate, to state, and to ^ 

■ ■ c 

test hypotheses relevant to infor- 
rilation systems and .communication 
environments. 

Information engineering is directed 
toward the desi-gn and testing of 
devices and- systems us.eful for the 
solution of actual problems in* 



operating ''environments , Its prin-- 
cipal' jljpncerns are th'e desigiji of 
experiments and- the ■ evaluation of 
results in" operating systems. 
Information services , within the 
spectrum of educational objectives, 
is directed toward the training of 
persons for service ofunctions in 
information centers and other know- 
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library school curricula, foi; exam- 
, pie, presently f all^ in this category. 

Curricula and research program^ representing 
these three objectives have been largely isolated 
from each iother in the . past. There is a critical 
need now to (extend and encourage the incipient dia 
logijfes that are beginning to take place. * This is 

continuiOT , a spectrum of interests and we must 
seek patterns of similarity, rathetr than emphasir- 
zing differences. oTliis paper attempts to do just 
that. < 

5. We need totalize that a marked 

„ • \'* . ."^ 

change in program will not come over- 

fi , ' * 

. . ; .... ._. _ - ... 

night. What we can do now. is plan 
and', develop a base that will allow u6 
to grow and chang^, v^ithout tieing 
ourselves* to a single institution 
(the library) or a single, format 
(the book). I have attempted to pro- 
vide a sketch of that pro'cess here. 
Tjo be sure the problems' are messy 
and/ their solutions may be tr^atimatic, 
but we have no choice if the profies- 
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sion.^s to survive. We must be 
prepared to take ah empirical pos- 
ture in full knowledge that dis- 
cernable progress w;.ll be sIjow and: 
at times dj.scour aging . •' 
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